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venture upon the hope that some ruler would see in
the book the true manual alike for sovereign and sub-
ject, and, " protecting the public teaching of it, convert
this truth of speculation into the utility of practice."
But also, quite apart from political grounds, he found
much to denounce in the backward state of the univer-
sity-studies, and he argued vehemently for the introduc-
tion of the modern science that had grown up outside
the academic pale.

At Oxford due note was taken of his sweeping
charges and account kept of his self-complacent aspira-
tions. The University was, in fact, just then, after the
parliamentary visitation, in a state of healthier activity,
at least as regards research, than ever before. In par-
ticular, the contrast between the Oxford of 1603, when
Hobbes was there, and the Oxford of 1651, when ho
wrote against it, was as great as any half-century of its
annals can show. Science especially was represented by
men each in his own line a leader. If Hobbes could say
that at the Universities geometry had only lately ceased
to be thought a "diabolical" art, no man of that day was so
fit as John Wallis, Savilian professor at Oxford, to prove
it an advancing science. There was no more forward
votary of physical science, as physical science was in the
days before Newton, than Seth Ward, the professor of
astronomy. With them was leagued John Wilkins,
Warden of Wadham College, a man imbued, as they
also were, with the experimental spirit of Bacon. That
such men, or even far weaker men than Wallis and
Ward, would endure to be written down by one who,
purposely or ignorantly, spoke of an Oxford that was
not theirs, and whose own reputation in science was still